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increase the probability suggested by the character of its
function that in the apocleti we have, not a separate federal
executive, but the council under another name.

The general assembly, composed of the councillors and the
chance attendants, had one regular meeting a year for the
election of magistrates.1 Other meetings were specially con-
vened by the executive for the discussion of important affairs.
At these the usual sovereign powers of a declaration of war
and acceptance of peace, of the commissioning and reception of
ambassadors, were exercised.

At the head of the league stood a crrpaT^yos, annually elected
and entering office on the day of his election.2 He possessed
the usual combination of military and civil powers, commanded
in the field, and represented the state in negotiations. The
peculiarity of the Aetolian general is his relation to the assembly.
It shows a judicious attempt to keep the executive and the
deliberative powers apart; for, although the general presided
over the assembly, he was forbidden to give any opinion on
questions of peace or war.3 He was a president and not a
minister; and this regulation must have been particularly
valuable in a state like Aetolia, where some chief with all the
predatory instincts of his race might have hurried the nation
into a disastrous war.

A board of regularly appointed officials for the revision of
the laws and the care of public documents completed the
personnel of the league. It was one of the duties of these
vo^o-ypdcjioi to insert in the public acts agreements with foreign
states or with new members of the federation which had been
entered into since the last revision.4

The history of the ACHAEAN league is more inspiring than
that of any of its predecessors, for it marks the last glorious
struggle for constitutional freedom against overwhelming force.
Yet this last stand was made by a nation which, through all the
most brilliant period of Greek history, had remained aloof from
political rivalry, had kept its neutrality whenever it could while
Sparta and Athens rent one another and Theban armies swept
over the Peloponnese, and was content to retain its democratic
independence in isolation from the events of the great world.

1  Polyb. iv. 37.                                    apucl Aetolos es,w, ne praetor,  qunm

2  ib. ii. 3 ; iv. 67.                                 de Icllo  consuluisset,  ipse ftententimn

3  Livy xxxv.  25 bene compamtum      diceret.                 4 Cauer n. 238.